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shading is remarkably good. The diagram (Fig. 2) 
showing crossed diagonal lines held down at each inter- 
section by a cross stitch is effective when worked, and 
fills the space quickly. Unless the thread is thick it will 
be better to use two placed side by side as already de- 
scribed. These lines must be first all placed in position 
and secured at either end with fine gold colored silk. 
For the cross stitches take some bright hued rather 
thick embroidery silk. The little dots are done 
in French knots with fine gold passing ; they give 
a rich effect, but are not absolutely necessary to 
the design. A variety of this style of filling can be 
gained by making the pattern into squares instead 
of diamonds; for this secure the intersections as 
before, only use fine gold colored silk matching the 
thread so that it hardly shows. Next, in each alternate 
square work in colored embroidery silk a star made by 
a cross stitch the full size of the square, the silk being 
passed over the gold lines between the small cross fast- 
enings ; this star is in its turn held in position by a cross 
stitch of fine gold passing in the centre. It will not 
take much ingenuity to greatly vary the silk ornamenta- 
tion on these squares and diamonds. Two more sim- 
ple varieties of filling are shown in Fig. 3, and they 
again suggest in themselves many more. Good ideas 
for filling can be taken from diaper patterns and easily 
adapted. To work circles you must draw at equal dis- 
tances within the circle lines like the spokes of a wheel, 
then having drawn the end of the gold thread through 
the centre and secured it firmly with a few stitches in 
fine gold silk, proceed to coil the gold thread round and 
round securing each row with stitches sufficiently close 
to keep the thread in position; for fruit especially this 
plan is excellent ; it can be executed in oblong forms as 
easily as in circles. Gold embroidery in outline only is 
very effective if the lines are full enough and sufficiently 
spirited. For a sofa pillow in gold only on cream 
satin, there is a design on page 107 of the April, 1890, 
number of The Art Amateur that would be exquisite 
when enlarged to the proper dimensions. The light 
parts should be treated in outline only and the shaded 
parts filled in solidly with brick stitch. I mention 
this as the kind of conventional design suitable for gold 
embroidery, of which many more examples may be 
found in the back numbers of the magazine. I have 
only to add that Japanese or Chinese gold thread is 
better suited than any other for gold work ; it is easy to 
turn and is very durable since it does not tarnish. Also 
I would suggest if the design be worked out solidly that 
the satin or silk be lined in order that the weight may 
not drag it. In this case the lining must first be 
stretched in the frame and the material sewn on to it 
afterward. Emma Haywood. 
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THE embroidered bands illustrated in the supplement 
this month are drawn from an antique garment doubt- 
less worn centuries ago by some Chinese lady of fashion. 
In the finest and softest of floss silks, this beautiful de- 
sign appears to be painted rather than worked upon 
the white satin which forms its foundation. No two 
birds or flowers in it are alike, and, though strictly ad- 
hering to that conventionality which lends such a charm 
to work of this description, the artist worker has evident- 
ly, while giving full play to his imagination, closely fol- 
lowed nature. It is impossible in a design of this kind, 
lacking colors, to give a description of it which will en- 
sure an absolutely faithful reproduction of the original ; 
but, broadly speaking, a pretty copy of it may be made 
by working all the larger flowers in at least four shades 
of rose color and the foliage in as many or more tones 
of rather blue green. The trunks of the trees upon 
which the birds are perched are in the original of a 
slaty shade of gray, and for the birds no better way 
for satisfactorily working them out can be suggested 
than to copy the coloring from any well-printed set of 
chromo-lithographic illustrations of birds ; those shown 
upon these needleworked strips are portrayed in brilliant 
tones of blue and green, scarlet, rose and white, the 
whole, however, being carefully arranged in such a man- 
ner as to fall in and harmonize with the flowers and fo- 
liage. The latter are principally worked in satin stitch, 
the shading being effected by the narrowness of the 
stitch and frequent change of the shade of color being 
used. The birds are executed in a combination of satin 
and feather stitch, the latter being used for the backs 
and breasts ; and the eyes of all the birds are in black 
encircled with a line of pale orange silk, and one thread 
of the finest possible make of gold thread. The legs and 
feet of the birds, which are mostly red, are finished off 
by cross lines of black very finely worked over the red. 

These designs, among other uses, will be found suitable 
for the embellishment of photograph and calendar frames, 
or they might be arranged for the borders for a portfolio 
cover, the centre being filled with a monogram worked 
in gold or colors to harmonize with the flowers and 
birds. By altering the arrangement of the flowers and 
foliage — a matter which will be easy enough to most 
of our readers — the birds may, either alone or combined, 
be made use of in ornamenting pincushions, reticules, 
duster-holders, or doilies; and, if enlarged, they would be 
most effective for a sofa cushion as well as a variety of 
other purposes. 

The color of the foundation upon which the design is 
worked need by no means be confined to white, since, 
with perfect conformity to Chinese custom, black, a 
very deep shade of blue, or rich scarlet might be substi- 
tuted for it, the precaution being taken, previous to com- 



mencing the work, of throwing down upon the satin the 
silk thought of for working, when any discordance in the 
greens and pinks will at once betray themselves, and others 
may be readily substituted. Scarlet satin is a material of 
which in China garments are frequently made, and it is 
surprising how splendidly it lends itself as a background 
to a design carried out in rich and varied colors, some 
of the older examples of their description being absolute- 
ly charming, owingto the slightly yellow tone, attributable 
to the fading of the once brilliant red. Possibly it might 
be advisable to test a piece of red satin before lavishing 
time and patience upon it, as, owing unfortunately to 
the fugitive, chemical dyes that are now largely em- 
ployed by manufacturers, shades of red are liable 
to assume when exposed to the sun a purplish tone 
totally dissimilar to the lovely faded, almost sunset- 
hue of old Chinese examples. Washing silks, which may 
now be obtained in absolutely fast colors, would be ap- 
propriate for working the design if applied to tea cloths 
or other articles composed of linen, and we can imagine 
nothing prettier than a fair white cloth thus embellished 
being used in conjunction with a dainty tea service 
painted by the hands of " Celestials" as skilled with 
the brush as were with the needle those of the workers of 
those lovely old fragments of textile decoration. 

Blanche de M. Morrell. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
Indian curtains of a black, loose meshed cotton 
material, which are well covered with yellow silk embroidery, 
sell for $5 a pair. At one time the price was $22. They are 
thin, and if used for portieres would need lining, but for window 
draperies this would probably not be necessary. 

Camel's-HAIR portieres of heavy material are $20 a 
pair. They have a deep blue ground, and are well covered with 
embroidery done in colored wools. (McCreery's.) 

The Bagdad portiere is still imported in large num- 
bers, and varies in price from $4 to $8. Those at the latter price 
are in soft yellows and olives, and each stripe has clusters of 
flowers in woollen embroidery. (Stern's.) 

For bedroom windows, the Anatolia curtains are 
very desirable. Connected at the top, and with a netted fringe all 
around, they are quite ready to be put up. They are made of 
cotton, some in pure white and others with colored stripes, and 
cost $4apair. Anatolia bed-spreads are 8x9feet, are finished with 
the crochetted edging like the curtains, and cost $5. (Vantine's.) 

TURKISH " turban " curtains are also very suitable 
for bedroom or sitting-room windows. They are of a soft cot- 
ton, and are used in Asia Minor for turbans — hence their name. 
They come in terra cotta, blue, olive, ecru and yellow, and each 
one has a scattered embroidery in yellow silk at one end. They 
are 4^ 12 feet, and cost $4 a pair. These curtains wash with- 
out fading. (Vantine's.) 

Liberty's admirable silks and cottons are now to be 
had in this country. Generally they come in 7 and 15 yard pieces. 
The Agra gauzes are sheer silks in delicate colors of pale green, 
rose and old blue, 15 yard pieces of which sell for $24. These 
goods are 40 inches wide. (Altman's.) 

American silks for hangings are cheaper than the 
imported, and improve every season in quality and design. Some 
in rich yellows and blues and old reds, with brocaded figures, are 
$1.95 cents a yard for 50-inch goods. Tinsel muslins in dots and 
large circular figures, which are effective for window curtains, are 
75 cents a yard, single width. Silks covered in a similar manner 
with the tinsel are $1.25 a yard in all colors. Some English 
goods for curtains, which are 45 inches wide, sell for 39 cents. 
These are in cross stripes of pink and pale blue on a dark blue 
ground. Properly lined, they might answer for door-way curtains 
in a part of the house where the light was not too strong. (Stern's.) 

So great has become the public appreciation of 
Oriental work, that Vantine takes numerous orders for rugs of 
sizes and in coloring to suit special different rooms. This sort of 
thing is costly, but the results are said to be nearly always most 
satisfactory. 

FOR the table, white decorated French china has al- 
most entirely superseded the colored ware, popular during the 
past few years, and the reason for this is obvious. Nothing 
harmonizes so well with flowers as white, and a dinner-table 
without flowers of some kind is now an anomaly. Of all the 
different styles of decoration, that with a wide irregular band of 
gold is by far the handsomest, but its cost will keep it from com- 
ing into general use. A Haviland dinner service which is hand- 
some costs $225 for 159 pieces. For breakfast sets the dark blue 
Canton ware is still imported. This with gilded edges sells for 
$145 for 175 pieces. (Davis Collamore's.) 

A SET of Owari ware is something quite new in de- 
sign. There is a white ground well covered with figures of a 
rich deep blue ; the handles of the tureens are in the shape of a 
flower something like our daisy. The set includes a variety of 
shapes new and pleasing. Bouillon cups in the fine variety of 
Tokio ware are $1.65 each. These are small in circumference, 
but very high, and rest in a tiny saucer to match. Tete-a-tSte 
sets in Oto ware are only 60 cents. They consist of five pieces, a 
small teapot, sugar bowl, cream pitcher and two diminutive cups 
and saucers. The decoration is of green leaves on a light brown 
ground. (Vantine's.) 

Porcelain dinner sets from the Royal Factory at 
Copenhagen, charmingly decorated, are seen at Ovington's. 
These are beautiful, but rather costly. But at the same place can 
be found dinner services, in stone china decorated in imitation of 
the celebrated Willow pattern, which may be bought for $16. It 
is not generally known that Thomas Minton copied these patterns 
from a Nankin plate as early as the year 1780. Copeland ware 
is strong and durable. Sets of 176 pieces range from $40 to $100, 
those at the latter price being gilded. The Dresden "onion 
pattern," a bright blue on a white ground, is imitated in stone 
ware. This comes with and without gilding, and is inexpensive. 

Speaking of " Dresden" suggests the caution that 
too much importance must not be attached to the ware now bearing 
the marks of the famous Royal Factory. The cross-swords are to 
be found on hundreds of modern pieces quite unworthy of the 
emblem so dear to connoisseurs. The Government factory seems 
to have plunged in, without the least compunction, to the base 
imitation of its own art productions. Persons who are satisfied 
with this mark of genuineness of fabric, without caring for the 
corresponding value in artistic decoration, will continue to buy 
such pieces and expose them forthe admiration of unsophisticat- 
ed friends ; but the wise will find better value for less money in 
the wares of the best English and French factories. 



HOLIDA Y BOOKS, 

A MOSAIC, by The Artists' Fund Society of Philadel- 
phia. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) Refined and sumptuous in its 
adornment the beauty of the binding of this volume, with its white 
cover enriched with gold, silver and delicate tints, is not easy to 
overpraise. Within, like many another effort in the cause of 
charity, the contents are of varying degrees of merit. It is a costly 
volume that we have here, and to those who can afford the luxury- 
it would be hard to recommend one better of its kind. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick's picture " In the Museum ;" " The End of Day,*' by C.'C. 
Cooper ; " An Etrurian," by Henry Thouron, might be cited as 
among the best of its twenty-two photogravures. " A Mosaic" is 
indeed creditable to all concerned in its production, and with full 
memory of "The Tile Club" and other notable books, maybe 
held to support the fame of our country for sumptuous embla- 1 
zonment of ephemeral but interesting material that even Paris, the 
paradise of bibliophiles, would find it hard to beat. 

The Golden Flower, Chrysanthemum.. (L; 

Prang & Co.) This anthology of poems, " Collected,' arranged 

and embellished with original designs by F.Schuyler Matthews," is' 
indeed worthy of its title. The Golden Flowerof old signified the 
Rose sent by the Pope to certain sovereigns, and if among royal 
books of this class, one deserved the signal mark of favor, it should 
be this. The studies in water-color, exquisitely reproduced, are' 
from drawings by James and Sidney Callowhill, Alois Lunzer 
and F. Schuyler Matthews. It is hard to know which part of thisr 
book to praise most. Its outer wrapper is more beautiful than, 
many a binding ; its actual covers are sumptuous in colors and, 
excellent in design ; its flowers have the vivid coloring of nature, 
with great feeling of the form and character of each species of 
the chrysanthemum ; its border designs are really fine specimens' 
of decoration — the care with which the color of the frame has- 
been made to accord with the color of the lettering it encloses is 
specially worthy of high commendation. In short, the book 
has more art in it, more care in production, more taste in every 
detail, not only than the majority of Christmas books — to say that' 
would be insufficient praise— for the best works that have left- 
an American press must be recalled to compare with this, which ■ 
has in its lettering and decoration that style not easy to define, 
but easy to recognize, that is peculiarly American. The preface' 
is readable and full of delightful gossip about this wonderful' 
flower, that, introduced in the Japanese varieties so recently, has: 
taken all hearts by storm. Perhaps no other flower has so many, 
different shapes and colorsas the chrysanthemum. Theplatesof, 
Kioto and " Medusa" show two of the most superb varieties ; but" 
every page of the volume is worthy of careful consideration. 

Hiawatha. Illustrated by Frederic Remington.' 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This sumptuously printed volume,: 
faultless in printing and binding, is certainly the most serious, 
effort made yet to illustrate Longfellow's Indian epic. The' 
drawings profusely introduced in the margins are a shade too 
archaeological. It would be truer to speak of them as of speci- 
mens that have been placed on the same page with the text- than 
as decorating it ; yet as trustworthy memoranda of the hundreds of - 
rare weapons, robes and thelike they represent they are invaluable/". 
for reference. Future illustrators of Indian subjects might 
well preserve the volume if only as a text-book. The full-page ■ 
photogravures of original designs painted in monochrome' are- 
worthy examples of illustration, being wrought faithfully in the. 
spirit of the poem, and yet keeping true to actual facts of Indian ■ 
types and characters. While it must be noted that Mr. Reming- 
ton has not devoted the same care, in drawing, especially, to 
all of his designs — the omission of two or three would 
strengthen the book as a whole — the general level of excellence 
is high, and most creditable to American art. . Some of the 
illustrations are powerful in conception and design ; all suggest 
a strong dramatic instinct, allied with uncommon force of ex- 
pression. A special word of commendation is due to the pub- 
lishers for the simple but most artistic cover ; it is of unglazed 
golden brown leather with a device in stamped gold. The 
lettering on the back is a study in the art of omission, which 
should be taken to heart by over-florid designers. The Volume is 
covetable, seasonable, in every sense enjoyable. 

Some American Painters in Water:-colors 

(Frederick A.Stokes Co.). That this gorgeous folio will be a 
popular "holiday book" is a foregone conclusion. The cover,, 
decorated in gold, copper and chromolithography, comes near 
to being a really sumputous one — to speak, first, of the externals — 
and the fac-similes of water-color drawings by W. T. Smedley, 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood, Walter I. Palmer, Leon Moran, J.. 
Macdonald Bamsley, Pauline Sunter, J. L. Gerome Ferris and 
Maud Humphrey are for the most part admirably done. Vignette 
portraits in monochrome, of each of the artists represented, accom- 
pany the interesting letter-press, by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, which 
consists of a careful critical survey of the field of water-color 
painting in this country. The frontispiece, "A Late Arrival," 
by Mr. Smedley, an excellent bit of genre, shows a young man 
passing along the piazza of a summer boarding-house under a 
running fire of criticisms upon his personal appearance ; the char- 
acters are very well indicated, and the reproduction of the original 
water-color is only defective in the too heavy printing of the 
shadows of some of the faces. Mrs. Sherwood's " Girl with. 
Flowers" is charming in color ; the frock of daffodil and white 
against the cool gray tones of the background make a delightful 
harmony. Mr. Palmer's " Newly Fallen Snow" is .clever and 
characteristic in treatment. Mr. Moran's young lady is pretty 
and graceful, and deftly and harmoniously colored. We could 
wish that there was more suggestion of anatomical structure be- 
neath her dainty costume. A little less suggestion of relief and. 
less strength of color in Mr. Ferris's plate would not be amiss. 
The pictures present different styles of technique, as well as varying 
degrees of excellence in themselves. Some of them would make 
very useful copies for students ; for much of the feeling of the 
originals is preserved in cases where it was worth preserving. 
The price of the volume is $12.50, which is not excessive, con- 
sidering that probably not many thousands of copies have been 
issued. Such color printing as this is very costly, and it is only 
when impressions of a plate can be greatly multiplied to meet the 
demand for an uncommonly large edition — as in the case, for in- 
stance, of the color studies which are given with The Art Amateur 
each month — that work of this class can be produced at a lower 
rate. In book form, nothing so good in this class of color print- 
ing has been published before in this country. 

The Devil's Picture Book, the name of obloquy 

bestowed by the Puritans on playing cards, is adopted as the title 
of a sumptuously printed history of the subject, written by Mrs. 
J. K. Van Rensselaer, and justissued by Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Card players of the Caucasian race are so conservative that all 
attempts to supplant the familiar stereotyped pieces of pasteboard 
have failed completely. Our archaic representations of King, 
Queen and Knave apparently will never go out of fashion ; and 
perhaps this is as well, for there is a quaintness about their con- 
ventional design which is not without its charm. But any one 
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who supposes that little variation of the types so familiar to us is 
to be found outside of Caucasian lands will be speedily disabused 
of the error on turning over the pages of this delightful volume. 
The colored frontispiece introduces us to some Persian cards, 
charmingly characteristic, in which the gold lacquer of the origi- 
nals is cleverly reproduced, and two colored plates farther on show 
very curious circular specimens from Cashmere, owned by Mr. 
Lockwood de Forrest. Most interesting old Italian, German and 
Japanese examples are furnished by Mrs. Van Rensselaer ; but 
most curious of all, perhaps, are the fac-similes of North Ameri- 
can Indian cards, cut out of deerskin and painted by members of 
the Apache tribe. The originals of these are in the National 
Museum, Washington, as are also the North American Indian 
gambling-sticks of the Haida tribe (Queen Charlotte Islands) 
carved on cubes of wood, and the gambling-sticks of the Alaska 
Indians, painted on cubes of wood, also shown in the book. 
There have been issued from time to time in England and France 
curious packs of playing cards — mostly brought out with political 
purpose — notably during the French Revolution — which we 
should have liked to have seen illustrated in Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer's work. But it would be ungracious to deplore slight 
omissions of this kind when this difficult undertaking has been 
carried out with so much success. Both author and publisher are 
entitled to the hearty thanks of the public. The work of both 
has been admirably done. Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that the purpose of "The Devil's Picture Book" may find such 
official recognition by the Grolier Club that the success of the 
recent show there of artistic bill posters may be followed soon by 
an exhibition of artistic playing cards. 

Fra Lippo Lxppi, by Margaret VereFarrington. (G. 
P. Putnam's Sons). The career of this worldly contemporary 
of. spiritual Fra Angelico is a romance in itself, and to make it 
readably so for the drawing-room, there was only needed the del- 
icate womanly touch which our author has imparted to it in the 
very handsome volume before us. We will not quarrel with her 
for not choosing as the basis of her story what a man might con- 
sider the most exciting adventure in the painter's life baiely hinted 
at in this book. We refer, of course, to the young Carmelite's 
capture of Barbary pirates who sold him into slavery to a Moor- 
ish 1 chief, who was so charmed by the striking likeness Lippo drew 
of him in charcoal on the prison wall that he loaded him with 
presents and sent him home a free man. No one will find fault 
with the lady for preferring to use the later romantic incident of 
the monk's love for the beautiful Lucrezia Buti, whom he dis- 
covered in the convent of Santa Margherita, at Prato, where he 
was sent to decorate the choir of the Duomo, and painted as the 
Madonna for his most famous fresco. Without any material de- 

Sarture from the facts as they have come down to us in history j 
Irs. Farrington gives us a delightfully written love story. That 
Fra Lippo's sudden death was due to poisoning at the instigation 
of" 1 Lucrezia's jealous cousin, whom he formerly courted, is per- 
haps too conjectural to be accepted as history, but the suspicion is 
reasonable enough to serve the purpose of a novel. The collo- 
type illustrations of the book are all interesting, and most of them 
are much more, for they are excellent reproductions of famous 
paintings. There is nothing in the story to call for the introduc- 
tion of the "Angel" and of the " Madonna della Stella" of Fra 
Angelico, but they are so good that we are glad to have them. Of 
Fra Lippo's paintings we are given" The Annunciation,'' " Virgin 
and Child'' " The Coronation of the Virgin" and the " Madonna 
and Child." There are also views of Florence, Ancona, Prato 
and Spoletc. 

A Driftwood Fire, by John Logan. (L. Prang & 

Co.) Christmas booklets demand somewhat indulgent criticism, 
as a rule, but this has a really artistic quality in its color decora- 
tion by F. Schuyler Matthews, that fairly justifies its being. — 
Summer Thoughts for Yule Tide and The Winds of the 
Seasons, are two booklets of the conventional order ; but for 
students unable to obtain real water-color drawings, the illus- 
trations will be found valuably suggestive. The " drawing 
stone** is not allowed to usurp too prominent a place, and soft 
washes of color arid delicate gradation of tone simulate cleverly 
the essential characteristics of pure aquarelle. — The Story of a 
Dory is an amphibious thing — half book, half boat. With a 
practical anchor and genuine mast, it combines the more usual 
attributes of a booklet. The idea is so neatly carried out that 
it would be captious to object to it as trifling. — Christmas 
Cards, also sent us by L. Prang & Co., keep up the reputation 
of the firm for pretty faces and very good color printing. — Play- 
ing School, by Ida Waugh — an extra large Christmas card— is a 
very successful facsimile by Prang, of a pretty water-color of a 
group of children, set in a cut-out mount adorned with delicate 
yellow flowers. 

Summerland, by Margaret MacDonald Pullman 
(Lee & Shepard). ,Now that wood-engraving is, like steel en- 
graving, in danger of becoming a lost art, a volume of illustra- 
tions in that method, cut in the style which America introduced 
and perfected, is in itself a thing to be grateful for. Here is an 
oblong folio of flower studies and landscapes exquisitely printed. 
Some of the blocks evidently have been intrusted to 'prentice hands, 
which is a pity, and it makes the announcement on the title-page 
that the engraving has been done " under the direction of George 
T: Andrew" of little account. A few years ago this stereotyped 
guarantee of approval by a contractor for the work of his pupils 
was frequent, and it went far toward reconciling us to the then 
impending decline in wood-engraving ; when it becomes a com- 
mercial necessity that the identity of an artist shall be concealed 
in the interest of his employer, the extinction of his art can only be 
a matter of time. Some of the blocks in "Summerland," it must 
be said, however, are uncommonly good, and we can but regret 
that we are not permitted to give the credit where it is due in 
su<jh cases. Apart from technical considerations, the book at- 
tracts us because it is free from the spurious prettiness that too 
often disfigures publications of its class. If the weak attempt at 
lettering in the half titles had only given place to good, legible 
type, we should he still further grateful to author and publishers. 

Our Old Home, by Hawthorne. Holiday Edition, 
2voU. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The publishers of the most ar- 
tistic bindings the world has ever seen applied to volumes for every- 
day use, have, in this superb edition, surpassed themselves. For 
in sober truth it may be said that these books are among the 
most beautiful of any country, and yet have an air of something 
to be read and used, not mere sumptuous things for show only. 
This famous Boston house recognizes the possibilities of raising 
the craft of book making: to the level of the fine arts ; and were 
the contents of the volume under notice mere rubbish, instead of 
constituting one of the most charming of American classics, they 
would be almost worth preserving for their corporeal beauty 
alone. The collotype plates of famous English scenes and 
buildings, lavishly introduced to illustrate the text, are not 
wholly satisfactory ; they are good of their kind— some notably 
so ; but to reach the high standard of the printing, binding and 
general finish of this edition would be impossible in pictures 
based upon any method of direct photographic reproduction. 

Our New England. Her nature described by Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie. (Roberts Bros., Boston.) This is an oblong 
volume of photo-reproductions of New England scenery, which 
as a table book or as a book of studies of more than merely topo- 
graphical interest, will find many friends. The difference between 
a genuine etching and a dry mechanical reproduction is great to - 
those who are experts, but to the average person it is to be feared 



these extremely pretty pictures will prove more attractive even 
than etchings. They have the fascination of facts, and as the 
scenes they depict are beautiful in themselves, the want of true 
tone and imperfect value — the inevitable result of photography so 
far — will not mar their effect, save to a very few. The text of 
such a book is supposed by most people to be mere interleaving 
of the plates ; but if they read this they may find it no less enjoy- 
able in its own way than the pictures, which, by pleasant fiction, 
are supposed to illustrate the text. 

LYRICS FOR A Lute, by Frank Dempster Sherman. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Gathered here in a perfectly printed 
volume, with poems made familiar in the pages of The Century 
and elsewhere, are a number of other lyrics dainty enough for the 
title. The book is not society verse nor bric-a-brac trifling, but, 
for the most part, veritable poetry. Its finished neatness and ex- 
quisite precision of epithet arc not gained at the cost of better 
things. A book so well equipped for a long life is not often pub- 
lished, but this has all the evidence of staying power, and will be- 
come in time, probably, the " rare first edition" of future cata- 
logues. Among the younger poets not one has greater promise 
than Mr. Sherman ; indeed, in face of such a collection of verses, 
one is tempted to forget that he is a coming man and to regard 
him as come and well come. 

TlSAYAC OF the YOSEMITE, by B. M. Toland (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.), is a poem of high aspiration but hardly equal ful- 
filment. Illustrated profusely by Frederick Dielman, at his best, 
with a frontispiece in colors by Will H. Low, and other pictures 
by well-known artists, it is not easy to utter a word of dispraise. 
But yet, as a whole, the book fails to satisfy. The curiously un- 
happy undertext decoration after the Japanese idea, the difficulty 
in reading the poem because of the pictures, or in finding the pic- 
tures because of the poem, whatever be the cause, in spite of ex- 
quisite care in its " get up," the volume is not the,artistic success 
its externals fit it to be. 

In and out of Book and Journal, by A. Sydney 

Roberts. (J. B. Lippincott Co. ) We have here a commonplace 
book of an uncommonplace character, for there is a distinct charm 
in the contents, which, if good and bad like humanity, are as pi- 
quant and interesting. The little sketches that embellish the pages 
are very dainty things ; the text is made up of chance aphorisms 
and ripe epigrams thrown down haphazard, but well worth Iook- 
ingover. From the saying, " ' Even the ant has Bile' — Lucian,'* 
with a spanking illustration of a nephew being chastised, to 
" ' Faith is a higher faculty than reason' — Bailey," is a good jump, 
but the compiler takes it easily. So should the book be taken. 

Goethe's Faust (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), is a 
new edition of the well-known translation by John Anster. The 
illustrations, by Frederick J. Boston, are more suited to Gounod's 
opera than Goethe's grand poem, which hardly lends itself to 
prettiness. Daudet's " Tartarin" has evidently been the model 
of this book ; but Faust is a hero of different calibre from the 
Tarascon adventurer ; and in memory of the many previous at- 
tempts to depict the scenes of the famous classic, it is impossi- 
ble to be contented with this. As an effective bit of bookmaking 
for the holidays, however, the volume should prove popular. 

English Poems, illustrated with etchings by M. M. 
Taylor (J. B. Lippincott Co.) The poems are well-known favor- 
ites by the older school of poets, Burns, Cunningham, Cowper, 
Thomson, and the like. The etchings are full of the feeling of the 
poetry possibly, but they do not directly illustrate the text. Some 
are exceedingly pretty, and the book, on the whole, is pleasant. 



RECENT FICTION. 



Over the Teacups, by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) To criticise a book by the best loved 
writer of our times is impossible ; you buy it, read it, and declare 
it lacks the perfect charm of " The Autocrat," because no flavors 
tell so keenly on a palate half-satiated ; but coldly to dissect it were 
a brutality unthinkable. In this book on almost every topic 
under the sun the genial doctor gossips round and about. On 
pictorial art, however, he says little ; a somewhat fierce denuncia- 
tion of a picture by Spagnoletto, introduced as a parallel to Zola- 
ism in literature, is almost his only reference to painting. A Circe 
who turns her victims into lambs is a novel fancy, but not pecul- 
iarly susceptible of being made into a picture. Yet art, like 
nature, assimilates foreign matter to produce unexpected results, 
and The Breakfast Table books will do more toward the uncon- 
scious education of an artist than many a technical treatise. 

A Cigarette-maker's Romance, by F. Marion 
Crawford (Macmillan). This little story of a Russian Count, an 
exile reduced to earn his bread by making cigarettes in the workshop 
of a Munich tobacconist, is a work of genuine art. Improbable 
although its plot may be it is more true to human nature than 
many a morbidly accurate study of modern realism. So fantastic 
are its incidents that it might almost pass as an allegory ; but that 
it has no moral of any sort, except that virtue has, in romance, 
more tangible rewards than the proverb is willing to allow it. 
The comedy of many of the scenes enhances the pathos of the 
heroine's sacrifice of her hair to save the honor of the poor mad 
Count. How all comes right in the end is hardly fair to tell. 
But in these days when tedious analysis, religious controversy and 
South African bloodshed usurp three-fourths of our novel, the 
welcome to a genuine story told gracefully and with true pathos 
should be cordial and unanimous. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate, by Bret Harte. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The incomparable witchery of Bret 
Harte's style is felt in every page of this story, although the 
characters are less unconventional than most of its author's crea- 
tion. The plot is of the slightest, but the clearly defined figure 
of the heroine, hero, villain and first old man — to borrow the 
phraseology of the stage — are each interesting enough to atone 
for the slender motive. Buena Yerba is one more of those de- 
lightful " free and frank young Yankee maidens" that charm two 
continents. The sketch of Mr. Paul Hathaway the young hero- 
politician is of a somewhat new type, etched in with clear deci- 
sive lines. Colonel Pendleton has more in common with Colonel 
Pendennis that even the similarity of name, although the episode 
of his career in Germany, where his old colored servant becomes a 
proficient student of the perplexing language of that Empire in a 
short twelvemonth, borders on the farcical. The account of an 
acting version of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," as given in a German 
theatre, is extremely amusing. Even Bret Harte's imagination 
could hardly have invented that strange perversion, which must 
be a true tale of a truly wonderful performance. 

Come Forth, by E. Stuart Phelps and H. D. Ward 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). We have here in the story of Laza- 
rus, one more attempt to record the New Testament in the 
guise of the historic novel. Opinions differ widely as to the 
propriety of this form of fiction. Artistically considered, the 
thing is shocking if not very well done. While the authors have 
not been so successful as in " The Master of the Magicians," in 
which they reproduced admirably the times of the Babylonian 
captivity, with Daniel as the central figure, they have approached 
their subject with reverent spirit, and if they have fallen short of 
the dramatic force of " Ben-Hur," the ideal romance of this kind., 
the failure may be largely due to scruples which will be duly ap- 



preciated, especially by the many who object to any paraphrase 
of the Scriptures for purely literary purposes. 

In the Valley, by Harold Frederic (Charles 
Scribner's Sons). If the authorof this book lacks the rare style of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, he has much of his power of fascina- 
tion. The scene is laid in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century by the banks of the Mohawk River, and from its power- 
ful opening to its climax the story is well told and of absorbing 
interest. It is indeed an excellent novel of adventure, spirited in 
narrative and healthy in tone. 

Tales of New England, by Sarah Orme Jewett. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) When eleven previous volumes have 
attained popularity the success of the twelfth should be certain. 
Those who appreciate studies in dialect and sketches of common- 
place people done excellently well, this book will not fail to 
please. One or two of its stories plead for quotation ; but as they 
would spoil by compressing and cannot be given in full, those who 
are curious must be directed to the book itself. 



VARIOUS, 



Musical Groundwork, by Frederick Crowest. (F. 

Warne & Co.) This manual for musicians is a useful handbook 
enough ; for its author speaks witn knowledge. Therefore, al- 
though a compilation, it has the merit of being a selection from 
the huge store of material just adapted to the amateur who wishes 
to know the simple facts of the art without going too deeply into 
its history or technical details. Mr. Crowest's Great Tone Poets 
popularized the lives of musicians, and this handbook aims to make 
their science popular. For a reference book to those taking up 
music for educational purposes, it will be worth obtaining, even if 
Grove and Fetis are already on their shelves. 

A Little Brother of the Rich, and other verses, 
by Edward Sandford Martin (Charles Scribner's Sons). Pub- 
lished in duodecimo some time since, and reprinted as " Pirated 
Poems" in England, where many thousands were sold anonymous- 
ly, this little volume, or rather the text, which is here recast and 
much augmented, has had' already a somewhat romantic career. 
It holds neat rhymings and dainty triflings, with now and again a 
thought not less truebecause uttered half in jest, and is not with- 
out a chance of being remembered longer than more serious 
poetic efforts. 

The History of the United States, Volumes V. 

and VI., by Henry Adams, relate the events of the first adminis- 
tration of President Madison ; the tortuous and complicated ne- 
gotiations with France and England, necessitated by the annoy- 
ances to which both of these powers subjected American com- 
merce after the issuance of Napoleon's decrees prohibiting Eng- 
lish trade with the Continent and the retaliatory English "Orders 
in Council," are clearly unfolded. The chapter of accidents 
which led to war with England rather than with France is re- 
counted, and the unfortunate beginning of the War of 1812, for 
which its very promoters had made no preparation ; the enthusias- 
tic Kentuckians expecting a few thousand unorganized men to 
finish it off-hand in six months. The story of the struggle is 
brought down to the time of Madison's second election, and a 
gloomy picture of the condition of the nation is drawn. The 
three volumes to follow these will contain the history of Madison's 
second administration, with which the work will conclude. It 
is provided with colored maps, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) • 

The Illustrated American seems destined to 

occupy permanently a new field in the periodical literature of the 
day, which may be described as midway between the illustrated 
daily paper and the popular illustrated magazine. In general pur- 
pose, it suggests more than any other publication, Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly newspaper, but it is in quarto form and gives 
much more reading matter and illustrations ; but this is to be ex- 
pected from its higher price. It uses, largely, the Kurtz "half 
tone" photographic process for reproduction of actual scenes, 
and these pictures are supplemented by many original drawings, 
generally excellent. The Illustrated American doubtless did 
wisely in dropping its colored supplements and reducing its size. 

The Annals of Tacitus has just been issued in 
the Camelot Series, for which A. Lovell & Co., of New York, are 
exclusive agents in this country. The editor has used Gordon's 
classic translation in this edition. 

Health Guyed, by Frank P. W. Bellew, is a 

small book of small jokes with many " illustrations," more or less 
humorous. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 



CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 



Publishers have no greater difficulty than catering 
to the tastes of little children, and it is a high compliment to 
Messrs. F. Warne & Co. to say that The Railway Train just 
brought out by them (designed by Alfred J. Johnson), with ex- 
cellent colored pictures, is thoroughly good of its class. The lo- 
comotive and its train of cars is a constant delight to the small 
boy and he can find here, from cover to cover, every variety of his 
favorite, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Holiday Painting Book, published by the 

same firm, gives a score or so of pictures representing manv famil- 
iar scenes in child-life. The outlines are neatly given on one 
page with the colored models opposite, in the old-fashioned way. 

Friday's Child, by " Frances," is the story of an un- 
fortunate but good-tempered little boy and his dog, Crusoe, who 
gets into as many scrapes as himself and takes his punishment 
with a patience almost as exemplary. It is very neatly bound in 
white and gray, and is illustrated. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Against Heavy Odds, by H. H. Boyesen. (Charles 

Scribner's Sons.) A capital book for boys by a veteran in their 
service. Written with all the breezy feeling of a comrade's in- 
terest, the story is sure to fascinate the audience it addresses. 

Whose Fault, by Jeannie Harrison. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.), a pleasantly told story for girls, with a religious 
atmosphere throughout. 

Dolly's Story Book (F. Warne & Co.) will be 

greatly prized by every little girl of tender age, for it is not at all 
necessary that it should be read to insure enjoyment. The at- 
tractive colored pictures that abound tell most graphically the 
story of Dolly's travels all over the world and her meetings with 
dollies of other lands than her own. All are depicted in the na- 
tional costumes of their respective countries. 

The Fairy Book, issued by the same firm, is a 

thick volume into which are crammed about every story of prince 
princess, giant, dwarf and elf that ever delighted children. The 
new colored plates are attractive in their wav, but, by contrast, 
they show up unmercifully the worn state of the old wood-cuts! 
which seem to have done yeoman service in their time. 



